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No more 
evictions? 


A new federal court ruling 
could curb the criminalization of 
homelessness in Alameda County. 


| By Kheven LaGrone 


ON September 4, the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled that 
cities may not punish homeless 
people for sleeping outside in public 
spaces if they do not have access to 
shelter elsewhere. The case—Martin 
v. Boise—started way back in 2009, 
when six current and formerly 
homeless residents of Boise, Idaho 
sued the city for giving citations to 
people who were sleeping outside. 
The lawsuit rested on the notion 
that these citations violated the 
Eighth Amendment rights of Boise’s 
homeless residents, amounting to 
cruel and unusual punishment. 

_ According to the court, these 
citations violated individuals’ Eighth 
Amendment rights. The court wrote, 
“an ordinance violates the Eight 
Amendment insofar as it imposes 


criminal sanctions against homeless 
individuals for sleeping outdoors, on 


public property, when no alternative 
shelter is available to them.” 

The ruling applies to all Ninth _ 

Circuit districts, which include San 
Francisco and Alameda counties. 

But some Oakland residents 
have often demanded that the city 
criminalize their homeless neighbors. 
For example, after a group of 
displaced citizens moved into the dog 
park at Oakland’s Mosswood Park, 
one newcomer complained to the city. 
In March 2018, he sent this email: 

“Hello, 

I recently moved to the area with 
my girlfriend and two dogs. In the 
past few months we've noticed the 
park is being taken over by tents; 
especially the dog park. 

The park has posted hours. This is 
your district. Who is responsible for 
enforcing this? Why is it not being 
enforced? 

Please help me understand.” 

The letter exposed the newcomer’s 
sense of entitlement and privilege. 
He showed disdain for citizens less 
privileged than him. He assumed 
he was more valuable to the city. 

He seemed to be clueless about the 

_ system that privileged him, while 
making others homeless. He stated 
that he was a newcomer, yet he felt 
entitled to disrespect existing citizens. 

| He felt entitled to a dog park, even at 
the cost of further displacing citizens 
who were already homeless. 

Today, if someone demands that 
the city evict Oakland citizens from 
an encampment who have nowhere 

to go, the city has the ammunition to 
' protect the people in the encampment 


Evictions continues on page 8 


Residents of an E. 12th Street encampment prepare to be evicted (Alastair Boone/ Street Spirit) 


Donation: $2.00 


Homeless activists are resisting 
Oakland’s encampment sweeps 


Many are fighting for dignity and fase housing as the city vows to clear all Lake Merritt encampments. 


By Alastair Boone 


AS the sun rose on October 24, 

a large group gathered at the tent 
encampment under the bridge on East 
12th Street. A few weeks prior, the city 
had notified the people living there 
that it would be clearing the encamp- 
ment. They now had two choices: 
move into the city’s newest Tuff Shed 

camp—in the Henry J. Kaiser parking 
lot—or set up camp elsewhere. But 
many people living at the 12th Street 
encampment did not want to leave. 


“’m calling on the mayor to sit 
down with us elsewhere, and leave us 
alone today,” said homeless activist 
Nino Parker. “Remember, if you’re 
not taking care of us you're not taking 
care of yourselves. We get sick, you 
get sick. We’re all one family.” 

Supporters gathered around Parker 
as he prepared for the city to arrive. 
Advocates strategized, activists 
served coffee and bagels, and con- 
cerned community members stood 
in solidarity. Many of the candidates 
running for local office in the Novem- 


ber 6 election also came out in sup- 


port. Four mayoral candidates made 
an appearance: Cat Brooks, Pamela 


-Price, Saied Karamooz, and Jesse A.J. 


Smith. They are all running for mayor 
against incumbent Libby Schaaf. Nik- 
ki Fortunato Bas and Kenzie Smith, 
who are running for Oakland’s Dis- 
trict 2 City Council seat, were also in 
attendance. Media flocked the scene, 
with microphones switched on and 
cameras aimed at the day ahead. 
Around 9:00 a.m., Assistant City 


Resist continues on page 2 


New Berkeley anti-homeless law aims to clear sidewalks 


The law targets ‘objects’ on sidewalks, but critics say it’s a way to eliminate the homeless from 
the new $13 million downtown BART plaza. | 


By Darwin BondGraham and Daniel Lempres 


LAST Thursday, city of 
Berkeley and BART officials 
heralded the opening of 
downtown Berkeley’s new 
BART plaza. Mayor Jesse 
Arreguin cut a ribbon to 
ceremonially inaugurate 
the space, which was 
reconstructed out of © 
shining stone, and features 
sparkling glass and metal. 
From the BART station’s 
wave-shaped entranceway, 
the Berkeley Symphony 
emerged trumpeting the 
culmination of years of 
planning, while new public 
artworks were unveiled, 


Council voted to ensure 
that the plaza, formerly 
known as Constitution 


The Berkeley City Council votes on new sidewalk 
reglations (Alastair Boone / Street Spirit) 


are about creating a . 
“welcoming space” for 
all, critics say the intent of 
the sidewalk rules are to 


including a massive metal 

globe sculpture by Michael - 

Christian titled, “Home.” 
But a “home” it is not. 
Just two days before the 


ceremony, the Berkeley City 


Square, will not be a place 
for people without homes 


_to congregate, rest, or place 


their belongings. 
Although councilmem- 


bers say the new. laws 


prevent unhoused people 
from gathering in the newly 


renovated plaza. 


Pattie Wall, executive 


Action Center, wrote in an 
email to the Express that 
the city appears to have 
designed the new rules to 
avoid violating unsheltered 
people’s constitutional 
rights, as could be inferred 
under the recently decided . 
Martin v. Boise case. In 
Martin, the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled 

that cities that criminalize 
homeless encampments 

are engaging in cruel and 
unusual punishment if they 
don’t offer a viable shelter 
alternative for homeless 
residents. Some civil rights 
attorneys say the principle 
could be extended to other 
activities such as a homeless 


Sidewalks continues on page 9 


director of the Homeless 
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Nino Parker (right) speaks with Joe DeVries (center) under the East 12th Street bridge nies by Alastair Boone /Street Spirit) 


Uptick in encampment Sweeps sparks a movement 


Resist from page 1 


Administrator Joe DeVries arrived 
with Public Works employees and 
police officers. Nino Parker stood 
guarding the tents under the bridge. 
As DeVries approached, Parker de- 
manded the opportunity to sit down 
with the mayor and discuss alterna- 
tives to eviction for those uninterested 
in moving into the Tuff Sheds. 

News cameras rolled. DeVries 
implored Parker to enter Alameda 
County’s Coordinated Entry Pro- 
gram—the federally-mandated system 
for connecting homeless people to 
resources, implemented by HUD in 
_ January. Parker objected, saying that 

_he has filled out similar paperwork in 
previous years to no avail. 

DeVries eventually left, as did the 

police and Public Works employees: 


who were meant to clear the encamp- * 


ment. Nobody was evicted that day. 

“Wednesday was a big deal because 
it’s the first time people really stood 
their ground with a lot of support 
and media attention. And it didn’t 
go forward,” said homeless advocate 
Angela Shannon. “Our point is that 
the sheds are just one option, and they 
don’t work for everyone. Choosing 
not to move in doce not amount to 
refusing. Services.” 

The planned eviction was phe of 
the city’s masterplan to clear all the 
encampments around Lake Mer-- 


ritt before the start of the new year. 
Mayor Libby Schaaf has been steadily 
working on clearing encampments all 
over town,.and building Tuff Sheds to 
house those who are evicted. This is 
the strategy of Oakland’s “geographic 
intervention model,” the process by 
which the city builds a Tuff Shed site 
near an encampment before evicting 
people from it. 

So far, there are three Tuff Shed 
camps. Each consists of 20 converted 
garden sheds, which house two peo- 
ple apiece. Between the three of them, 


_up at least 14 percent 


. they currently house 120 homeless 


Oaklanders. The camps also provide 
social workers to help unsheltered 
people seek long-term housing. 

But there are a number of reasons 
why Oakland’s unhoused citizens 
don’t want to move into the Tuff 
Sheds. Veterans have described fear of 


living in a claustrophobic space with- — 


out privacy—According to Oakland’s 


2017 point-in-time count, 36 percent of 


the city’s homeless population expe- 


- riences PTSD. LGBTQ 


individuals—who make 


of the city’s homeless 
population—have 


Shed camps, Oakland contracts with 
Operation Dignity—a non-profit 

that does mobile street outreach in 
Alameda County, amongst other 
services. But advocates say that many 
unhoused people only know these __ 
mobile outreach workers as the people 
who post eviction notices. 

“These programs are always run by 
other people outside the community. 
People who don’t look like me. Right 
off the bat, folks are already going to 


“We are coming together and 
forcing the city to come up 


expressed fear of sexual with some thing diffe rent. c 


assault by roommates. 

Severely disabled people may not be 
able to live comfortably in the small, 
shared space. And because eviction 
notices are often only written in En- 
glish, non-native speakers struggle to 
understand the fact.that they are being 


' asked to move in the first place. 


Despite these concerns, the city’s 
Tuff Shed program is taking off. At 
the end of October, the Oakland City 
Council approved an $8.6 million 
emergency fund package to build 
three new Tuff Shed camps, along 
with four sanctioned RV campsites for 
homeless people. 

“The the hard part is that if people 
refuse to move into the community 
cabins, they can’t stay [where they 
are]. I know we're making 
people move. And there’s 
no way around that,” 
DeVries told Street Spirit. 

There are unhoused 
_ people living around the 
_ lake who do want to move 
_ into the Tuff Sheds. Accord- 
_ ing to the city, 28 people 
have already moved into 
the sheds by the lake, and 
two of those people have 
_ graduated to transitional 
housing. 


that some people who have 
approached the city asking 

for a spot have been turned 
away or given misleading informa- 
tion. 

“There was one woman who was 
living under the 10th Street Bridge 
who wanted to move in, and they 
were giving her the runaround, or 
saying there wasn’t space, or saying 
she was on another list. Things that 
were very unclear,” Shannon said. 

Part of this confusion could have 
to do with a disconnect between the 
groups that facilitate the Tuff Shed 
programs, and the people who they 
are intended to serve. To run the Tuff 


But Angela Shannon says 


be weary of talking to them, ” Parker 
said. “If people don’t want to go in, 


_there should be another option. If 


there’s not, people should be able to 
stay in place,” he said. 
DeVries says that while the city may 


not make its original goal of removing | 


all the Lake Merritt encampments be- 
fore the new year, they plan to contin- 
ue. with the evictions. 

“At some point, we're going to have 
to shut it down. We're hoping to go 


_ back and peacefully work with people 


one-on-one and give them the oppor- 
tunity to move in|[to the Tuff Sheds],” 
said DeVries. 

In the absence of alternative solu- 
tions from the city, Oakland’s un- 
housed residents are continuing to 
claim public space as their own. On 


October 27, a group of unhoused peo- 


ple claimed a plot of city-owned land 
in East Oakland, at Elmhurst and Edes 
Avenues. In partnership with East 


_ Oakland Collective—a member-based 


community organizing group—resi- 
dents dubbed the new encampment 
the Housing and Dignity Village. It 

is intended to be a sober community 
space for unhoused cisgender and 
transgender women, their partners, 
and their children. It will also be a 
hub for other curbside communities 
in the area, and a place where housed 
and unhoused neighbors can share 


_ resources. 


“I don’t think they’re going to stop 
the evictions. But I think it’s a really 
exciting moment.in the movement,” 
said homeless advocate Talya Hus- 
bands-Hankin. “We are coming to- 
gether and forcing the city to come up 
with something different. We are not 
backing down. This is an emergency.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 


. Street Spirit. 
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Ouidand 
opens third 
Tuff Shed | 
camp 


Pri nry J. 
parking lot (Alastair Boone/Street Spirit) - 
By Lulu Orozco 

THE city of Oakland opened its 


third Tuff Shed site at Lake Merritt in 
early October. The new site, which is 


_ located in the Henry J. Kaiser Conven- 


tion Center parking lot, has 20 insulat- 
ed cabins, approximately 8-by-15 feet 
each, designed to house two residents 
for up to six months.-Together, they 
can accommodate 40 residents. As of 
late October, there are 14 open spaces 
remaining. 

_ “The reason for the third site is that 
it seems to be working as a plan to 
both get people immediately out of 
tents and into beds into a safer envi- 
ronment,” said Joe DeVries, assistant 
to the City Administrator. 

Homeless residents around Lake 
Merritt said the city began to close 
down the camps in the area once the 
new site opened and started inviting 
people to move in on October 5. 

“There's been a lot of confusion and 
lack of clear information coming from 
both the city and the Tuff Sheds,” said 


Talya Husbands-Hankin, a homeless 
advocate. “Some people have already 


moved in, but there are other people 
who have signed up on the list and 
who have not gotten spots and are 
wanting to go in.” 

There are over 65 homeless individ- 
uals who'currently live around Lake 
Merritt, and only 40 beds inside the 


_new Tuff Shed camp. As some peo- 


ple move in and find transitional or 


_ permanent housing, those still on the 


waiting list may have a shot at mov- 
ing in. 3 

According to DeVries, the city’s 
first Tuff Shed site on 6th and Castro 
Streets has temporarily housed over 
70 people, and at least 55 of them have 
moved on to transitional or perma- 
nent housing. The city plans to open 
more Tuff Shed camps in the coming 
months. 

“This is the right now plan. We're 
going to open more of these, we have 
to because we have people living in 
encampments. It’s just dangerous, 
it’s inhumane, it’s not healthy, it’s not 
good for the people in the encamp- 
ments. It’s not good for poor in 
the surrounding community,” said 
DeVries. In late October, there were 
14 spaces remaining in the sheds in 
the Henry J. Kaiser parking lot that 
were designated for people camping 
around the lake. 

However, many homeless residents 
say they do not want to live in a Tuff 
Shed. “No, I don’t want to move into a 
Tuff Shed program,” said Nino Parker, 
a homeless resident who lives near 
Lake Merritt. “There's a privacy issue 
for me. It’s hard to live less than 10 
feet from someone that’s across the 
room with only a cloth partition.” 


Lulu Orozco is a reporter and documenta- 
ry film student at UC Berkeley’s Graduate 
School of Journalism. 
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Death on the street: remembering Michelle Marie Larson 


By Timothy Busby 
COMMENTARY ———— 


I WOULD like to tell you about a friend 
I met while living on the streets of Berkeley, 
approximately three years ago. Her name was 
Michelle Marie Larson. When I met her, she was 
working on the sidewalk, collecting change, in front 
of the Dollar Tree on Shattuck Avenue. Michelle 
was in her mid-forties, with blonde hair and a 
slim build. I found out later that she was a mother 
of three boys. She was a very giving person even 
though she had been hardened by three years of 
living on the streets. 

Michelle is what I would call “real,” meaning if 
she likes you she would invite you to sit down and 
smoke a bowl and chat for a while, which is what 
we did together on many occasions. But if she didn’t 
like you, she would tell you to get the Hell away 
from her in a loud, clear voice. 

On October 4, 2018, Michelle was found dead. 
Years of living on the streets had taken a toll on her, 
and I could see that it was wearing her down bit by 
bit, piece by piece. ; 

Living on the streets is so much harder for a 
woman than it is a man—the cowards try to bully 
and harass women and in some cases, rape them. 
However as the years went by, Michelle never 
complained. Just the opposite, she always had a 
big smile on her face, and laughed all the time. I 
believe that when a person knows real pain with a 
depth most people never experience, their defense 
mechanism is to try to make everyone around them 
happy. 

There are only a few of us that she would let into 
her world to know how and what was really going 
on. Michelle applied for housing several times, 


3 through federal 
She had a 


funding as well as 
hard life and ere ae 
fought for 
everything she 


unfortunately her 
requests seemed ~~ 
accomplished, 
inch by inch. — 


to fall on deaf ears. 
She was becoming 
very depressed, 
with a sense of 
no self-value. 
Her depression 
and anxiety were 
justified and understandable: The snide looks, 
smart-ass comments, the feeling of invisibility that 
she endured on most days would wear on anyone. 
Trust me when I say, this type of depression is 
commonplace for many of those who have had the 
unfortunate experience of living on the streets. You 
must experience these emotions first-hand in order 
to have a full understanding of them. 

Michelle wasn’t running up the fine citizens’ tax 
dollars. She was surviving on her own, not asking 
anyone for anything, with the exception of her EBT 
card. Each month when the EBT card was filled, 
Michelle would freely hand it out to many of the 
people she knew, including myself. She would tell. 
us to get whatever we needed, without hesitation. 

Just three years before her death, Michelle had 
a job, an apartment, a car, and was living what 
some might call the American Dream. But in 2015, 
somehow that all came to an end. I never did 


stepped around her 


Michelle at work, before she became homeless 
(Photos courtsey of Timothy Busby /Street Spirit) 


find out what sent her to the streets. Michelle, like 
many of us, did not talk about the past. It’s gone 
and never coming back, so there’s no reason to 
bring it into the present. : 

Michelle never told her sons that she was living 
on the streets. Many people, especially women, do 
not want their families to know. But Michelle did 
confide in me, laughing one minute and then trying 
to hold back tears just seconds later. 

Recently, she spoke with me about not being 
able to take the hardships of living on the streets 
anymore. I did not see it at the time, but she was 
saying goodbye to the few people she considered 
friends. The next day we sat for awhile and once 
again Michelle spoke to me about how her soul was 
worn thin and her body completely exhausted. 

I urged Michelle to check herself in the hospital 
and take a break for a while, get off the streets and 


get some much-needed rest. But that just wasn’t 
Michelle’s style. She had a hard life and fought for 


everything she accomplished, inch by inch. 

She gave me a big hug and then made an off- _- 
handed remark of how I saved her life that day. That 
was on a Tuesday afternoon. Just two days later on 
Thursday, October 4, Michelle’s body was reported 
laying on the sidewalk. Michelle overdosed on 
opiates. As far as we know, she took her own life. 

In the days that followed, I spoke with several 
people that had been around her campsite the 
night before Michelle’s death. I was told that she 
was not in her tent but was laying on the sidewalk 
curb halfway in a parking spot and halfway on 
the sidewalk. It is my understanding that she was 
laying there from 8:30 p.m. Wednesday night until 
6:00 a.m. Thursday morning, when a passerby 
finally called the police. 

It is a truly sad fact 
that someone could lay 
in that position for hours 
and not one person 
stepped up to check 
in on her or call the 
police. Instead, people 
just looked at her and 


Alastair Boone 
Editor in Chief 


body, making comments about her lying there on 
the sidewalk. 
When you live on the streets you were will learn 


this hard truth: If people don’t care about you when 


you're living, they certainly will not care about you 
when you're dead. 

The articles in the local newspaper certainly shed 
light on this fact. The only article I found about her 
death was listed in Berkeleyside. It read: “Homeless 
woman in her mid-40s found dead on Shattuck and 
Dwight.” This was the summary of her life. Over 
40 years on this Earth, raised three boys, and her 
name isn’t even listed, nor was she listed in any of 
the obituaries. The next two statements were traffic 
updates, about when the roads would open again. 

I guess the traffic was more important than this 
woman’ life. . 

The streets are hard; not apologetic, and not 
politically correct. If you live on the streets you are 
considered trash, and when you die the city sweeps 
you up and disposes of you as quickly and quietly 
as possible. 

There is a part of me that thinks, “Wow you did it. 
What's it like, is the pain gone?” These are questions 
I will ask myself until it is my death. I feel quite 
confident it will be summed up in the same manner: 

“Homeless man dies on the streets.” 


Michelle (right) and her boyfriend, living on the street. 


Timothy Busby is a writer who currently 
lives on the streets in Berkeley. 
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Concseberk lounging in the grass at Peopie’s s Park (Kate Wolffe / Street Spin) 


A concert to save People’s Park 


By Kate Wolffe. 


ON October 20, someone taped an invitation to a 
fence on Haste Street. 

Scrawled on a 6 by 4 foot piece of Babb paper, 
black writing publicized a ‘Save People’s Park Con- 
cert’. The accompanying arrow points 
east, up Haste Street, a one-way with 
cars flowing the other direction. Sproul 
Hall, a symbol of the University, is 500 
yards up the street. 

The concert was held as a part of the 
ongoing opposition to the University’s 
plan to build on top of the park. In 
May, the University announced that 
it would divide the land it into half 
student housing, a quarter supportive 
housing, and a quarter park space. 

The plan attempts to address need for 
student housing, the need for a green 
space, and a’place for homeless resi- 
dents to build community and receive 
resources. But many of the people 

who utilize the park feel that this plan 
would eliminate one of the last places in 
Berkeley where travelers and unhoused 
people can exist freely. 

Talking about the University’s plan, People’s 
Park Committee leader Lisa Teague repeats the 
simple refrain that has colored democratic demands 
for decades: “Nothing about us without us.” The 


BO BES GOO a ae PES ESET SS Me em PRES 
Mandy ‘Danger’ and her daughters Parker (L) and Aurora (R). 
(Kate Wolffe /Street Spirit) 


people frequent the park and those who support 
it are asking to be part of the conversations about 
the future allocation of the land. As for what the 
University has suggested? “We hate every part of 
it,” Teague said. The Committee meets in the park 


benefit the effort. The folks who stay to listen to 
the bands are veterans of the movement: Some are 
homeless folks who have been staying in the area, 
others are dedicated supporters of the park who 
have been part of the community for a long time 
Mandy ‘Danger’ attended the concert with her 
two daughters. They've met up with friends they 


petuating a fear of the homeless and a fear of the 
park among students. “The University has deprived 
the park of so many resources in order to push peo- 
ple out,” Hill said during the concert. 

The greater Berkeley community has shown some 
willingness to work with the park. Every week- 
day at 3 pm, relief group Food Not Bombs serves 
a vegan meal to anyone who needs it. Two 
years ago, the University hired a counselor to 
get resources to people in the park, something 
that has been a huge boon to the community, 
according to the park’s co-founder, Michael 
DeLacour. However, city police clear the space 
every night at 10, when the park technically 
closes. Those in the park pack up and find ~ 
another place to spend the night. This exodus 
will be permanent if the UC’s project goes 
underway. This leaves many with nowhere to 
go—echoing the exodus that will come if the 
bulldozers return. 

At the concert, between acts, attendees heard 
from voices that have been prominent in the 
debate. Andrea Pritchett, Berkeley activist and 


A sign advertising the concert on Haste Avenue (Kate Wolffe/Street Spirit) part of the Police Review Commission, stirred 


met when they lived in the park four years ago. She 
and her partner left when she got pregnant with 
her daughter, who they named ‘Parker’, inspired 
by their love for the park. Although they now live 
in Mendocino, they wanted to come down to the 
concert to show their solidarity. 

“We wanted to show up today, use the park, and 
bring the kids. There is a community here; people 
know (Parker and Aurora), no one tries to feed 
them meth,” she said, referring to a 2017 incident 


residential, until it was seized by the University of 
California under eminent domain and bulldozed 
in 1968. Frustrated by the lack of action in months 
afterward, the community and visitors began to 
transform the land into a park, where it was then 
used in conjunction with free speech and anti-war 
protests. 

Then, in an effort to reclaim the land, the UC 
Board of Regents called Ronald Reagan, then-gover- 
nor of California, who sent a team of armed soldiers 
to sweep the park, an event that became known 
as ‘Bloody Thursday,’ due to the violent nature of 
the confrontation. Since then, the space has been 


concertgoers with her call to action. 

“This park is survival. It has always been a 
fight about the land: we've been fighting it for de- 
cades. People’s Park symbolizes the right for people 
to exist—for poor people to exist, to share and build 
community. It is not about a park, it is about a right 
to remain, ” she said. 


Kate Wolffe is a journalist who lives in Berkeley. 


in which a woman allegedly inserted methamphet- By. 
amines into the mouth of a toddler visiting the L 
park. Ra 
But it’s hard to get random passersby to come up ti 
to the concert. The 2.8-acre park isn’t tucked away ro) 
per se, but it’s flanked by narrow roads and tall res- f 
idential buildings. Shoppers browsing Telegraph’s CS 
storefronts and street markets rarely venture the 
half-block up-the hill, and students headed to suid, ars 
on the University campus hurry north. oF 
In its attendees, the concert reveals a piece of the i : 
park’s history. The land of People’s Park was once i 


every Sunday, around 1 p.m. primarily occupied by homeless people who use it Bs 
In all, around 150 people attend the 4 hour ro-convene and find community. Fir 
concert. East Bay bands 2 Lazy Boys, Ripe Species, Berkeley City Council District 7 candidate Aidan . 


Stranger than Fact, and Uromastyx-all play sets to 


Hill believes the University is responsible for-per- 
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THE first thing I notice 
_ about Geno is his 
impeccable sense of style: 
standing by the tent 
encampment under I-580 
_ at Magnolia and 35th, 
he’s wearing khakis and a 
fitted olive-green sweater, 
boot-laced sneakers as clean © 
as they come, and a spiffy straw fedora. 
He sports a large stud in one ear, and his beard is 
pristinely groomed. He looks like a suave sentinel, 
a GQ model moonlighting as—in his words—“the 
tent city’s point person.” 

“My name’s Eugene,” he says, “but everyone 
calls me Geno the Barber.” Geno was born in San 
Francisco, and has lived all over the Bay Area 
throughout his 50 years. 

We snake through the maze of tents together. Two 
pit bulls tussle playfully in a chain-link cage; they 
pause as Geno passes by, thumping their tails and 
looking at him expectantly. He smiles and shakes _ 
his head: “Man, I already walked you twice today!” 
he says. Though the pit bulls belong to another 
resident of the Magnolia Street encampment, the 
community shares in the responsibility of caring for 
them. — : 

In a clearing amidst the tents, Geno has set up 
shop: he has a proper barber’s chair and a dresser 
beside it, where he keeps his tools. He graciously 
sits in his chair and lets me snap a photo. 


“You look good, you feel 
good, you might go on to do 
something good.” 


Asa child, Geno was always invited along on 
his grandfather’s weekly trips to the barbershop. 
“People from all walks of life would come to the 
barber shop—everybody needs to get their haircut,” 
Geno says. “I remember seeing that and being like, 
‘Wow, he knows everybody! Everybody loves the 
barber!” 

- Back in 2015, Geno was a barber himself. He had 
an apartment by McClymonds High School, in 
West Oakland, and a job at a barber shop. For him, 
landing the job was easy. 

“T siened up as a barber’s apprentice, but I 
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already knew how to do 
everything with styles, © 
cuts, whatever,” he says. 
“T’ve been cutting hair 
since 1987! They were 
like, since we don’t have 
to teach you how to cut 
hair, we can use you at 
the shop. So they put me 
on. I worked there for 
about a year and a half.” 

Then, as he puts 
it, Geno took a time- 
out. “Bad choices, bad 
decisions at the time. I 
didn’t cause anyone any 
harm, but,” he confesses, 
“there was some 
property damage.” 

In California, a barber 
apprenticeship is a 
program that involves 
3,200 hours of practice 
and 200 hours of 
classroom instruction. 

It takes place over two 
years, after which the 
apprentice must pass the 

California barber examination to obtain a license. 
But Geno never had the chance to complete the 
program. 

“When the time-out was over, my apprenticeship 
license was expired,” Geno says. Without the 
required number of hours under his belt, he wasn’t 


_ eligible to take the barber examination, missing 


the chance to acquire the license he needed to 
find stable work. And without a job, Oakland’s 
increasingly high rent prices drove Geno to the 
street. “You have to strive every day...to have a roof 
over your head. I couldn’t make the money come 
together to keep an apartment.” After many years 
of ups and downs, Geno found himself homeless in 
2U15.- 

The three years he has spent living outside 
have been challenging for Geno. Reflecting on 
the hardships he has faced, he laughs, then stops. 
“Man, it’s not funny though. I laugh—but, well, it’s 
been tough out here.” 

Geno was hospitalized for pneumonia in 
September. “You live in a tent, and then you have to 
cover your tent with a tarp to keep the cold air out 


Geno smiles for a photo in his barber’s chair (Julia Irwin/Street Spirit) 


Geno the barber: look good to dé good — 


By Julia Irwin 


and the warm air in, and it causes humidity. I mean 
it’s just tough—it’s just a bitch out here.” 

Through difficult times, Geno’s passion for 
barbering has kept his spirits high. “I provide my 
services and I do things for people from the heart,” | 
he says. “The passion is, I love to make people look 
good; I love to make people feel good. It makes the 
world a better place. You look good, you feel good, 
you might go on to do something good. That’s my 
contribution to my community.” 

Geno pauses for a moment. He looks me in the 
eye, his expression determined and serious. “We’re 
not bad people, you know,” Geno says. “I was 
raised with good manners, principles, and morals. I 


try. to stay- balanced with my creator and the things 
that are going on around me. We’re good people— 


it’s in our spirits.” 


Street Spirits is a monthly column in which someone 
who lives on the street tells us their story. 


Julia Irwin is a recent UC Berkeley graduate. 
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New UN report describes Bay Area homelessness as a 
humanitarian crisis; gestures at solutions 


By Alastair Boone 


LAST year, United Nations Special 
Rapporteur Lelani Farha made na- 
tional headlines after telling the world 
that homelessness in the Bay Area 
was “cruel and inhumane.” 

She drew these conclusions after 
spending time in the Bay Area’s tent 
encampments in January, meeting 
with homeless leaders and advocates 
such as Coalition on Homelessness, 
Western Regional Advocacy Project 


gns 
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(WRAP), The East Oakland Collective, 
The Village /Feed The People, and 
First They Came For The Homeless. 
Now, she has released the report 
that she came here to research. On 


October 18, she presented her 23-page 
investigation to the U.N. General 
Assembly, in New York. In it, she 
documents the “global scandal” of 
homeless encampments. Her research 
took her around the world, where 

she observed horrific circumstances 
in many different countries, such as 
major rat infestations in India, and 
children playing on piles of garbage 
in Ireland. San Francisco and Oakland 
are the only two U.S. cities singled out 
inher report. - 

“I visited California and saw first- 
hand the human rights’ violations 
being experienced by people who are 
homeless,” Farha writes in the report. 
“They are the victims of failed poli- 
cies—not the perpetrators of crime.” 
She goes on to write that the people 
she observed here have no access to 
toilets or showers, and live in fear 
of being swept off the street at any 
moment.” se 

This report may shock some, but 
it was no surprise to people living 
on the streets of the Bay Area. On 
October 23, advocates gathered at 
Oakland’s Frank Ogawa Plaza to 
publicize the report's findings, hoping 
they might galvanize new movement 


around the Bay Area’s long-standing — 
humanitarian crisis. 
“At least at a refugee camp, you 
have somewhere to look forward 
to going, a better life,” said Tracy, a 
resident of The Village—an encamp- 
ment in East Oakland. “Here, we have 
nowhere to go. We're always afraid of 
when they’re going to kick us out.” 
The U.N. report urges local govern- 


“Refusing to accept the 
unacceptable is where 
we must begin.” 


ments to stop evicting the residents of 


‘ informal settlements until permanent 


housing can be offered. Farha writes 
that in the meantime, governments 
should upgrade the existing encamp- 
ments to have clean water, food, and 
support services. She also encourages 
localities to allow unhoused people to 
participate in planning these up- 
grades. ; 

These informal settlements are a re- 
sult of the local government’s unwill- 
ingness to provide adequate perma- 
nent housing for all citizens of the Bay 
Area, according to the U.N.’s findings. 


But the report also notes that individ- 
uals living in Bay Area encampments 
display resilience by surviving and 
creating community despite dire cir- 
cumstances they face. 

The U.N. report was unprecedented 


in its global reach, but the frame- 


work it outlines is echoed in Martin 

v. Boise—the recent 9th Circuit Court 
decision that states that criminalizing 
a person for sleeping outside violates 
their 8th Amendment rights as long as 
no other reasonable shelter is offered. 

The report concludes with 31 rec- 
ommendations to enhance the lives 
of over 800 million people around the 
world who live in informal settle- 
ments and inhumane conditions, such 
as redirecting private investment in 
real estate to support affordable hous- 
ing and encampment upgrades. She 
concludes with a call to action: 

“It is dehumanizing, demoralizing, 
and unjust to criminalize hundreds of 
thousands of people due to their hous- 
ing status,” Farha writes in her report. 
“Refusing to accept the unacceptable 
is where we must begin.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. ° 


Out of the closet and onto the street. 


By Anthony Hackett 


IN the eyes of 
sixteen-year-old Hunter 
McLaughlin*, “coming 
out” would be a gateway 
to a new life. It would 
give him the opportunity 
to live more honestly and 
with a renewed sense of 
authenticity to his true self. 
But when he told his parents 
that he was transgender, 
the “new life” that awaited 
him was one plagued by 
emotional abuse, threats 
of violence, and seemingly 
endless conflict. Hunter’s 
“new life” was a life on the 
streets 

After packing a duffel 
bag of his most important 
possessions, Hunter was on 
his own. At first, he sought 
entry into one of Oakland’s 
few homeless shelters, 

but it was not long before 
he began to reconsider 
his options. After days 
_ of sleeping on little more 
than a fold-out army cot, 
Hunter had encountered 
drug dealers, thieves, body 
lice, and bed bugs. He 
knew he had to leave, but 
he didn’t know where to 
go. Fearing foster care and 
the possibility of his family 
finding out his whereabouts, 
Hunter had little choice. 
Within weeks, he had moved from 
friends’ couches to alleyways and 


public parks. While he had found and 


befriended several other individuals 


living on the streets, concerns over his 


worsening mental health, substance 
abuse, and the possibility of sexual 
assault imperiled the “new life” he 
had been promised. Forced to drop 


out of high school for truancy, Hunter 


felt helpless and misunderstood. 

Life as a young, African American 
transgender person, in Hunter’s 
words, meant living “a life [he] could 
not possibly have been prepared to 
live.” In many ways, he said, “it was 
not a life worth living.” 

But Hunter has learned far more 
on the street than merely the art of 
survival. He learned that his story— 
while heartbreaking—is not unique. 
In fact, it is an all-too-commonly 
overlooked constellation of factors 
that had put him at an increased risk 
for both becoming and remaining 
homeless 

More and more, young people in 
California are at risk of becoming 
homeless. Within the last year, 
Southern California cities have seen 
an astonishing 40 percent increase 
in the rate of youth homelessness, 
attributable largely to unsafe and 


hostile conditions on the street and in 


adult shelters. 

What’s more, these conditions 
often transform what otherwise 
might be temporary displacement 
into chronic forms of homelessness; 
youth in particular face a higher 


likelihood of sexual exploitation and a 


greater susceptibility to follow in the 
footsteps of destructive habits from 
their chronically homeless elders. 
On top of this, as an African 
American youth, Hunter was born 
83 percent more likely to become 
homeless than his white peers. 
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of the homeless population, African 
Americans earn less than their white 
peers on average, have fewer housing 
opportunities at a higher cost, and 
are less likely to receive favorable 
outcomes in health care and the 
criminal justice system. Historical 
discrimination has culminated in the 
dissolution of social safety nets for 
African Americans, ensuring that 


Hunter has learned 
far more on the 
street than merely 
the art of survival. 
He learned that 

his story—while 
heartbreaking—is 
not unique. 


what would otherwise have been a 
momentary placelessness is instead a 
time of prolonged social and physical 
exclusion. 

But above all, Hunter’s gender 
identity increased his chances of 
becoming and staying homelessness. 
According to a national study 
conducted by the University of 
Chicago, LGBT youth between the 
ages of 13 and 25 are 120 percent more 
likely to become homeless than their | 
straight peers. Like Hunter, many 
are forced out of their homes due to 
rejection by their family, which often 
results in lasting psychological and 
emotional trauma. 

As a result, an inordinate proportion 
of those who identify as queer face an 
increased risk of homeless individuals 


Making up.a disproportionate amount _ identify as queer, and are thus more : 


likely to becoming homeless at a 
younger more vulnerable age, and 


‘for a longer period of time. Filled 


with understandable fear and 
disorientation, young queer people 
like Hunter are subject to a near- 
permanent state of crisis. 

Hunter’s story provides immense 
insight into all of these statistics. His 
story provides context to ballooning 
rates of depression, anxiety, suicidal 
ideation, and substance abuse. This, 
in conjunction with other structural 
barriers, reduces one’s ability to 
alleviate poverty and hardship, 
multiplying the likelihood that one 
becomes and stays homeless. Hunter’s 
struggle with housing illuminates 
the larger truths about the nature of 
familial and societal rejection, as well 
as about the factors complicating one’s 
ability to simply “pick themselves up 
off the streets.” 

Hunter’s story, though, is not 
simply a denunciation of the lack of 
a safe and affordable place to live. 
housing. It is at once a critique of 
our society, a tragedy of humanity, 
and a common autobiography. It is a 
description of injustice, and it should 
be a call for change. . 

It is human; it is the story of the 
search for home. 


— “A pseudonym used to protect the 


individual's identity. 


Anthony Hackett is a housing rights 
advocate and Student at Stanford 
University. 
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Summer Learnings 


By Greyson Wright . 


This summer, 2 
I learned, 
That blood is only thicker than 
_ water 
When it’s not mixed with 
malicious intentions 
I learned 
That two of the people I’ve 
known most of my life, 
Whose blood runs coldly 
through my veins, . 
Are completely strangers, 
| Who I can’t trust to even 
complete insignificant tasks 
such as 
Not repeating the mistakes they 
took on me 
On my sisters, 
Such as” 
Not being vicious and trying to 
sabotage my freedom 


T learned that chosen family, 


If chosen correctly, 
Is infinitely more loving and 
caring than the people who 
- brought me into this world 
could ever be. 

I learned that 
callousness, 
However tempting, 

Is no solution to any problem, 

Temporary or permanent. 
I’ve learned my purpose on this 
earth; 

To ensure my sisters grow 
stronger than I'll ever be, that 
their lives will be filled with 
strawberry milk and honey 
flavored gum rather than rum 

and cigarette burns. 
My ancestors are watching over 
me | 
And they've let me know. 
lam } 


My sisters’ guardian. 
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Thirst: “the first time I understood how much trouble I was in.” 


Local author Meg Elison writes about being homeless and queer as a young person. 


By Meg Elison 


WHEN I was 18, I almost 
died of thirst in an RV 
that was parked in my 
girlfriend’s driveway. 
There’s no real mystery 
to how people end up 
on the street, but 
we pretend there is. 
The story is always the i 
same. I had luck until it - 
ran out, I had help until 


I didn’t. My story is no different. You could put the 
needle into any groove in my life and play the song, 
but let’s say it began there, in that RV. Because that 
was the first time I understood how much trouble 

I was in. I thought I would end that day dead or in 


jail. 


[had been living with my aliciend and her 
mother about six months; another link in the chain 
of temporary lodgings after I had been abandoned 
by my parents at 14. I had slept on couches and 
hidden in closets and begged guest rooms from the 
sympathetic (but weirded out) parents of all my 
friends. The good options ran out fast and left me 
with alternatives that were less and less safe until 
finally I was in this hoarder house where I knew I 


was in danger of » 
being put out at 
any moment. 
And then I was. 
The worst 
of times was 
when we got 
caught. Her 
mother walked 
in on us kissing 
and I was out - 
of luck and out 
of the house. 
Our desert 
foothill 
town had 
no homeless 
shelter. It was 
110° in the 
daytime and 
30° overnight. 
By day I could 
hide from 
the sun in the 
air-conditioned public 
library. At night, I could 
not find any shelter from 


the cold or the frosty dew that gathered as dawn 
approached. I had no money at all, no phone, no 


coat and no blanket. 


When I first got the idea to sleep in the RV, I 
decided not to tell her. She could never be made to 
give me up if she didn’t know I was in there. When 
the temperature dropped overnight to something I 


was fairly sure could kill me, I walked back to her 
neighborhood. I tried the fiberglass door and found 
it unlocked. I slipped in. 

When one is deprived of all comforts, even the 
smallest relief feels like luxury. The RV was mostly 
for storage, and not in good shape. I had to climb out. 
over crates of yellowing TV guides that were 
absolutely jumping with fleas to reach the attic that 
sat above the cab and had a narrow mattress in it. 
There was an old grey wool camp blanket spread 
across the bed, once I had cleared it of sewing 
patterns, ketchup packets, and a stray rat trap. 

I climbed into that bed with a sense of luxury 
that I’ve never experienced at any other time in 
my life. I was warm. I was safe. I was close to 
someone who loved me, even if I could not be: 


with her. 


to a heat stroke. I thought about dogs and babies 
left in hot cars on warm days, their cooked corpses 


following the guilty parties the rest of their lives. 


I awoke late in the morning, having gotten 


mother’s car was gone. 
It was not. 


the first real night’s sleep in more than a week. 
I checked the driveway, to see if my girlfriend’s 


It was blocked in by two police cars. 

My thoughts raced. I vaguely remembered 
something she had yelled at me as I tried to dress 
myself and run out of the house. She had reminded 
me in a cracked and shrieking voice that I had 

: turned eighteen that spring. 
My girl would not reach 
the age of adulthood until 
October. We were, for the 
moment, illegal. 


But this was nobody’s fault but my own. I had 
trapped myself there without water or another way | 


Just when I had decided to make a break for it, I 
heard the creaky wooden door to the atrium swing 
open. I listened carefully to the cops’ tone. I didn’t 
care what they said. I already knew that cops could 
both lie‘and operate in angry ignorance of the law. I 
cared how they sounded. In the tone of their voice, 


I filtered bugs through 
my teeth and drank. 


a cop will tell you whether you are in trouble, or 
whether you can expect help. 


Their tone to her was dismissive. It would 
be impossible to make charges stick. She’s just 


There could be no 
other reason for them 
to be there. They had 
to be looking for me. 
I waited. The sun 


eighteen. It’s not really sex. They were telling her 
no, that this was a waste of time. For once, I was 
glad for the ignorance men have historically shown 
about lesbians. It meant I was less of a threat. 
Almost an hour later, they left. : 

She went fuming and muttering back into her 
house. Silence fell; nobody goes outside on days 
like this in the desert. I opened the door and bolted. 
Shuddering with a full-body chill and knowing I 
was in deep trouble, I ran. I ran to the end of the 
block where a vacant house sat, circled to the side 
yard, and popped the gate open. I knew this place 
from a thousand illicit night swims; it had a pool. I 
lay on the burning white cement and lowered my 


rose and climbed 


higher in the sky, 


face to the chlorinated blue. I filtered bugs through 
my teeth and drank. The water made my stomach 
cramp and I forced myself to stick with it, to slow 


clearing the house 
in whose shadow 
the RV always 
sat. The light 
came baffled © 
through the 
~ cloudy 
bubbled 
ceiling of 
the thing, 
and the heat 
followed. 
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unbearable. I threw everything off me and got 
out of the attic, but the entire space was stifling. I 


became hot. 
Hot became 


sweated for a long time, rivers of it streaming down 


from the backs of my knees, from my hairline, and 
soaking the armpits of my t-shirt. I didn’t really’ 
worry until I stopped sweating. My head throbbed 
and I saw spots. I had no water. I was on my way 


down, to breathe and keep swallowing. 

I crawled into the shade of the house and passed 

' out in the dust. I knew I was still not ok, and that 

if I got caught there I’d go to jail for trespassing 
instead of statutory rape. I couldn’t care. I gave 
up. I could feel every cell in my body swelling 
with gratitude, coming back to life. I was being 
reconstituted. Later, I would be hungry and have to 
solve that problem. Later, I would be cold. Later, I 
would still have nowhere to go. 

It was not the end of my time on the street. But I 
never slept in the RV again. 


In Dialogue is a recurring feature in which Street 


Spirit collaborates with community leaders. 


Meg Elison is a science fiction and horror author 
living in Oakland. 


_ Seven street habits that have been hard to shake 


By Andy Pope 


——— COMMENTARY ———— 


RECENTLY, somebody asked me 
if there were any particular habits left 
over from my homeless years that I 
was having a hard time shaking. Here 
are seven, off the top of my head. And 
believe me—it’s the tip of the iceberg. 

1. Until very recently, I had to 
imagine that I was still homeless 
every time I lay down to go to bed 
at night. Somehow, picturing one of 
the outdoor settings where I used to 


sleep—seeing the familiar sights in my 


mind, imaginging the sounds I would 


hear at that time—was soothing to me. 


(I’ve actually broken the habit, but it’s 
taken some work. For the past month 
or so, I’ve been able to get to sleep 
without having to imagine that I was 
still homeless.) ae 


2. Embarrassingly enough, I still 
haven't bought a pair of underpants, 
even though I’ve been living inside 
for almost two years. A lot of us men 
who were homeless discarded our 
undershorts right off the bat, once 
we realized how impossible it was 
to keep buying oa and/or keep 
them clean. 

3. Equally eee Ihave a 
hard time changing into pajamas or 
anything “night-like” before I go to 
bed. Often I just sleep with my pants 
and socks on. 

4. Although I'd like to get back into 
the habit of showering daily like I 


used to, it just hasn’t happened. When 


I was homeless, weeks would go by 
without my hitting an actual shower. 
Now I have my own shower and tub, 
but Istill only shower about once or 


twice a week. I still do a lot of rinse- 
offs in sinks like I used to have to do 
when I was homeless. 

5. I almost never take my “security 
beanie” off of my head. In the sum- 
mer, I have to wear a baseball cap. 
Even though I have a regular barber 
now who recently gave me a very 
decent haircut, I have a hard time 
taking off my beanie unless I’m in the 
shower. I even asked the pastor if it 
was Okay for me to wear it in church. 

6. I’ve had a hard time shaking the 
habit of cussing like a drunken sailor 
(at least at moments, when triggered 
by this-or-that). This is interesting, 
because I never used to cuss before I 


put in twelve long years on the streets. 


And that bugger is not going away 
too easy. 
7. Suspicion of people in general, of 


their motives, was greatly increased _ 
when I was on the streets. Having a _ 


hard time shaking it, and regain- 
ing trust. ; 

That’s enough for now. As I said, 
there are many others. And while 
some of these are pretty problemat- 


ic, there has been a positive value to 
listing them like this. 1mean—Ido 


brush my teeth, you know, and shave, 
and wash my clothes. But maybe now 
I’ll see fit to do something about 
these seven. 

What can I say? Perhaps it’s time 
I raised the bar a little bit, don’t you 
think? 


Andy Pope is a freelance writer who 
lives in the Pacific Northwest. 
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== COMMENTARY, 
if they choose to. Under Martin v. Boise, the 
Mosswood encampment could have been legal. 
In fact, Oakland can have no illegal homeless 
encampments. Under the new ruling, Oakland’s 
homeless encampments should be legal until the 
city builds adequate shelter to house all of 
their residents 

The City has already acknowledged the fact that, 
for years, it has not had enough shelter space to 
hold all the citizens displaced by gentrification. On. 
January 5, 2016, the Oakland City Council adopted 
an ordinance declaring a shelter crisis in Oakland. 
According to the ordinance, “The current number 
of homeless individuals in Oakland far outpaces 
the number of existing shelter beds, transitional 
housing or permanent supportive housing units 
available.” Then in October 2017, Oakland City 
Council again signed an ordinance declaring a 
shelter crisis. 

From now on, people dengniling the City evict 
the homeless from public places should be told 
about Martin v. Boise. Oakland's enforcing anti- 
camping ordinances—including the posted hours at 
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Mosswood Park—could. 
violate those 
citizens’ rights. 

Certain Oakland 
businesses will also have 
to change their demands 
regarding the homeless. 
In the past, several 
Oakland businesses 
have organized to 
demand the city 
| criminalize and evict the 
| -homeless (see “Oakland 
Businesses Malign the 
Homeless Poor,” Street 
Spirit, May 2018 and 
“Gentrification and 
Class Warfare in West 
Oakland,” Street Spirit, 
April 2018). It would be 
a better use of time for 
those businesses to work 


with the city to improve _ 


the housing crisis. 

- When I asked the 
City of Oakland how the new ruling would impact 
the way in which they address the homeless 
community, they responded in an email saying, 
“The recent Court ruling affirms the City of 
Oakland’s approach, which is to provide our 
unsheltered residents with alternatives to sleeping 
on the street (i.e., Henry Robinson Multi-Service 
Center, 3 Community Cabin sites, winter shelter, 
etc.). The city is not criminalizing the unsheltered, 
nor are they being arrested for sleeping outdoors.” 

Despite the court ruling, it is possible that 
the city will use a different set of laws to continue 
to crack down on homelessness. But if they do, 
Martin v. Boise can be used as a tool to challenge 
the broader category of laws and practices that 
criminalize the basic, life-sustaining activities of 
the unhoused. 

Sadly, the homeless citizens camping in the 
Mosswood Park dog park were also terrorized by 
illegal drug activity, trash dumping, and violence. 
All of these are things that may be used to evict 
homeless people from encampments, despite Martin 
v. Boise. | 

Of course, if the campers returned to the dog 
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, Oakland’s homeless residents should be safer 


park, the city would have to stop any violence and 
illegal activity immediately. The police would have 
to protect the people living in the encampments. 
That would improve the living conditions of 

the citizens living in the encampment legally. In 
fact, homeless encampments in dog parks could — 
bring more attention to the housing crisis. It 
would send the message that the housing crisis is 
everybody’s problem. 


Will Martin v. Boise provide 
additonal protections for the people 
who sleep on BART? 


I emailed BART asking for their response to 
Martin v. Boise, as it pertained to homeless encamp- 
ments. On October 10, 2018, I received the follow- 
ne answer: 


In response to your question “In light of the 
court ruling, how will BART address the 
homeless encampments?,” BART will continue 
to work collaborativel with : 


xy the housing crisis. _ 
ic to the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals rul- 


Kheven LaGrone is a writer and activist 
who lives in Oakland. 


Modern-day scammers prey upon the poor 


By Jack Bragen 
tae OPINION 


IAM constantly astounded at the 
level of sophistication reached by 
modern day swindlers. If ordinary 
folks fail to be sufficiently cautious, 
even paranoid, many will be subject 
to identity theft, or otherwise being 
ripped off by a con “artist.” Part of the 
problem: internet giants mishandle our 
vital information. 

People could potentially become 
jailed or homeless due 
to the cunning and 
ruthless actions of 
modern day criminals. 


Criminal 
scams target 


‘Trying to get identi 
dee Shed ou EOP le based 
takes place is without a. on perceived 
doubt a huge mess and l bili 
is enough to send many vuineraot ity. 
people over the edge. } 

We ought to take tie playing veld 
a look at predatory is not level. 
loan and credit offers. 
What they do seems 


to be “legal,” even though they don’t 
actually offer credit or a loan. Instead, 
the unwary consumer agrees to pay 
fees that are much higher than the 
supposed credit limit. These are lesser- 
known “credit” companies that often 
imitate logos from legitimate banks. 
You can find out this information 
before accepting the card by reading 
the mandatory “disclosure” pamphlet 
included in the credit card offer. 


‘have risen. 


The results of accepting one of these 
nominally legal phony credit cards can 
amount to disaster. 

When someone’s credit rating has 
bad marks, regardless of whether this 
is caused by scammers rather than 
by one’s own actions, everything is 
affected, especially one’s housing 
situation. If you have a bad credit 
record, you can’t rent. 

When someone approaches me, 
including when it seems to be for a 


like to have free reign in what they do 
with our information. They also would 
like to be able to provide “treatment” 
with no policing or scrutiny. It is 
convenient for agencies to gain as 
much power and control as they can 
over mental health consumers. 

Part of the role of mental health 
agencies is to have power over mental 
health consumers to prevent us from 
becoming an inconvenience. If they can 
obtain legal and physical controls, this 


valid purpose, I am is pleasing to authorities so that they 
compelled to verify do not have to worry about someone 
them. This could doing something that seems out of 


include a Google search, 


control or chaotic. The architects of 


it could include calling —_ society would rather have as much 
back the individual, orderliness as they can obtain. There 
or it could involve isn’t enough power in the hands of 
checking references. consumers to provide adequate checks 
When subject to an and balances on the power of the 


internet scam, we no 
longer have a way of 


doing our homework. In the past, - 
scammers could often. be spotted by 
poor English, or by shoddy graphics 
on the internet. No more. The quality 
of graphics and language of the scams 


Sometimes, we are swindled by 
legitimate agencies. This is where 
agencies get a mental health consumer 
to sign for permissions that we don’t 
fully understand. They often would 


system. 
People with. Hee are ina 


discerning whether morass in modern society. Most of 
_ or not something is us are low income, and this alone 
legitimate, except by puts us at a massive disadvantage. 


Society has mechanisms that amount 
to us being penned in, not always by 
physical fences, but often by a set of 
rules and practices that make it very, 
very hard for us to create good lives for 
ourselves. 

And, on top of that, criminal scams 
and quasi-legal predatory companies 
target people based on perceived 
vulnerability. The playing field is not 
level. 


However, if we go too far into 
paranoia, this is yet another way of 
us never being able to improve our 
life conditions. We have to trust some 
people some of the time. If we fail to 
trust anyone, we get no cooperation, 
and this leads to our demise. 


Jack Bragen is.a writer who lives in the 
Bay Area. He is the author of “Schizo- 
phrenia: My 35 Year Battle,” and other 


titles. 


Untitled 
By Robbie Peddycoar 
Each day 
Begins 
The same —we 
Open our eyes 
And 
Begin 
To 
See 
Anew. 
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New Berkeley law will criminalize homelessness 


Sidewalks from page 1 


person placing property on sidewalks 
when the city doesn’t offer a legal 
place to store belongings. 

“The week before Martin was 
decided, this law was about people 


_and their stuff,” said Wall. After the 


case was decided, the focus of the law 
switched entirely to objects. “None of 


_us missed that switch.” Arreguin, who 


campaigned on a platform of treating 


homeless people in a more humane 


~ way, Said at last week’s city council 
meeting before he voted for the new 


law and it was approved: “This is 
about objects. It’s not about behavior 
or people. This is about objects.” 

But Osha Neumann, an attorney 
with the East Bay Community Law 
Center, responded that “to regulate 
objects is a surrogate to regulating 
people.” Neumann added that he 
believes the “impetus for this is the 
new BART Access Corridor.” 

The “BART Access Corridor” 
is what the city is now calling the 
public space on Shattuck Avenue 
surrounding the BART Station. 

The new law makes it illegal 
for anyone to place “objects” 
sidewalks in all residential parts 
of Berkeley. In commercial and 
manufacturing zones, objects, defined 
as “any item or thing” that isn’t a 


‘person or dog, may not take up more 


than 9 square feet of space and can’t 


be in the path of pedestrians or placed 


near building entrances during most 
hours. 
The city has eaeeiealy cited the 


~ pricetag of the BART Plaza project, 
and its significance as a transit hub 
through which 30,000 commuters 


pass daily, as a reason to step up 
enforcement of the sidewalk laws 
around it. 

However, in a nod to the harms 
done by criminalizing homelessness, 
the city council also approved 
“noncriminal remedies” for 
violations of the new sidewalk laws. 
Councilmember Sophie Hahn said 
code enforcement officers, not police 


officers, could request people move or 


’ consolidate their property. 

If someone fails to comply, the city 
will use administrative citations, 
usually reserved for businesses, as a 
way to compel homeless people to 
move their belongings. This would 
avoid using the police and criminal 


citations to enforce the sidewalk laws. 
Hahn said citations could be 
used “in situations that are a 
great impediment to the general 
community, or accumulations that 
are excessive and in the same place 
for a long time and limit the ability of 
others to use the sidewalks.” 
She called them “gentle 
management tools to work with 
people to consolidate or move.” 
But city staffers and the 


“These new 


‘regulations absolutely 


prohibit what they 
call ‘temporary, 
noncommercial 

objects’ which are 
a euphemism for 
the property that 
homeless people 

have.” 


councilmembers acknowledged that 


ultimately, if a person doesn’t comply” 


with an administrative citation, a 
police officer might be called. 
Administrative citations also carry 
hefty fines, between $100 and $500. 
And it’s unclear how an unsheltered 
person without money would be 
made to comply with the new laws 
after being hit with an administrative 
citation they can’t pay. 3 
Administrative citations have 
already been used in the Berkeley 
Marina to the detriment of homeless 
residents there, said Yesica Prado at 
last week’s council meeting. Prado 
lived in an RV in the marina. She said 


citations handed out weeks ago by the. 
police caused one homeless family to 


lose their vehicle because they were 
unable to pay the fine. 
Arreguin told the Express in 
an email that he wants the city to 
“engage with people first and provide 
information on shelter, storage, and 
resources” before issuing citations. He 


thinks citations should only be used as 


a “last resort.” 

To help the homeless store their 
belongings in a legal fashion, the city 
has created secure storage lockers. 
But while providing storage may 
seem like a solution to the problem 


of sidewalk obstruction that doesn’t 


violate people’s rights, it is unclear 
how the 58 lockers provided by 
the city will help all of the nearly 
1,000 individuals experiencing 
homelessness in Berkeley. 

Wall said the lockers are only open 
a few hours a day, and the timing of 
their implementation makes them 
seem like “window dressing” for the 
new sidewalk rules. 

The BART plaza renovation project 
began in 2016 and was originally 
slated to open in September of last 
year. The changes aim to improve 
walkability, security, and accessibility. 
But in addition to being over a year 
behind schedule, the plaza cost $13 
million, almost double an earlier 
estimate of the project's cost. 

The new BART plaza features 
“communal” seating that will be 
“available to the general public,” 
according to city documents. The 
communal seating, composed of cafe 
tables and chairs that are removed 
at night, will be looked after by the 
Downtown Berkeley Association 
(DBA), a local business improvement 
district. There are only few small 
built-in places to sit in the new plaza. 


For almost 10 years, DBA CEO John - 


Caner has requested the city create 


~ stricter rules for homeless people in 


downtown Berkeley to keep sidewalks 
clear and to stop homeless people 
from blocking retail doorways. In 
2012, Caner championed a failed sit- 
lie ordinance that was on the ballot 
known as Measure S. 

“The impetus really is the 
downtown Berkeley business 
association and John Caner,” said 


-Neumann about the new sidewalk 


laws and request from the city council. 
to make enforcement a priority 
around the new BART Plaza. “They’1 re 
the ones who have pushed this.” — 
“All of the prior iterations of this 
law have been about citing and or 
punishing homeless people who 
are hanging out in public spaces, 
primarily downtown but in other 
commercial corridors as well,” Wall 
said, referring to previous versions of 


-the sidewalk laws. 


At the plaza’s opening be cone 
last Thursday, pedestrians milled 
about enjoying live music and taking 
in the new public art installations. 

A few people came to protest, 
however, chalking critical messages 
about the new sidewalk laws on the 


pavement. Wall held a sign reading 
“Home’ sculpture is not for homeless 
people to enjoy. Thanks DBA.” 

As the sun dipped below the 
buildings, new street lights flickered 
on, illuminating the gray stone of the 
plaza’s walkway and the red brick 
facade of a building facing the plaza 
where used to hang a sign reading 
“Constitution Square.” 

At some point over the past few 
years, the sign was removed. 

“That is gone,” said Neumann. 
“It’s no longer Constitution Square, 
it’s now the BART Access Corridor. 
These new regulations absolutely 


prohibit what they call ‘temporary, 


noncommercial objects’ which are 


a euphemism for the property that 
homeless people have.” 


This article originally appeared in the 


~ East Bay Express. 


Darwin BondGraham and Daniel 
Lempres are writers for the East Bay 
Express 
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San Francisco’s safe injection sites: down but not out 


By Robert W. Stanford 
COMMENTARY ———- 


ASSEMBLY Bill 186 would have 
provided safe injection sites for the 
intravenous drug-using population 
of San Francisco. 

It began its uphill battle three 
years ago. After years of trial and 
error, the bill finally passed the 
State Assembly and Senate in 
August, this time allowing just San 
Francisco to run three pilot safe 
injection sites for a trial period of 
three years. Having the full support 
of City agencies, such as the Board 
of Supervisors, District Attorney’s 
Office, Sheriff Department and 
the Department of Public Health, 
the push for the bill’s passage was 
spearheaded by Mayor Breed, who 
lost a sister to a fatal intravenous 
drug overdose. 

As soon as the bill passed the 
Assembly and Senate, it was on its 
way to be finally decided by Gov. 
Jerry Brown and signed into Califor- 
nia State law by his signature. 

Prior to Brown’s consideration, the 
ultra-conservative Trump Administra- 
tion’s Deputy U.S. Attorney General, 
Rod Rosenstein, wrote a threatening 
op-ed piece in the New York Times. In 
it, he made direct threats of property 
confiscation and incarceration of any 
individuals or organizations who may 

participate in the life-saving program 
that this legislation would legally 
condone on a state level. 

He stated in the op-ed piece, em- 
phatically, “It is a federal felony to 
maintain any location for the purpose 
of facilitating illicit drug use. Viola- 
tions are punishable by up to 20 years 
in prison, hefty fines and forfeiture 
of that property used in the crimi- 
nal activity.” 

Governor Brown, who has served 
California through the past several 
decades, is known to be traditional- 
ly progressive. But when it came to 
legislation to provide for overdose 
prevention sites, he gave in to the 
Trump administration’s intimidation 
and morality-based anti-drug user 
rhetoric, as he vetoed the bill and cited 
falsehoods regarding its content to 
justify the outright veto. Giving no 
indication that he even read the bill, 
Brown said in his veto statement that 
the bill didn’t provide for any rehabili- 
tation services, which is utterly false. 

One of the primary goals of the pro-. 
posed legislation was to provide a safe 
harbor for those that suffer from the 
disease of addiction, so they would 
have secure, safe and ready access to 
detoxification and rehabilitation ser- 


vices, as well as many other necessary 
quality of life services through infor- 
mational referral. 

As Mayor Breed has unwaveringly 
stated, “we need to connect with these 
people on a human level so that we 
may offer them hope.” 

One such center was modeled 
precisely after the overwhelmingly 
successful safe injection site known as 
InSite, which has been operating since 
2003 in Vancouver, Canada. Glide Me- 
morial Church partnered with Health- 
Right 360 constructing and hosting 


(Chris Schwarz/Government of Alberta) 


Yet without the medical oversight 
provided by a dedicated staff of health 
care professionals, there would have 
been 6,000 deaths. Fortunately, not 
one death has occurred in these cases. 
With counselors and trained health 
care professionals constantly on 
staff, there are 12 booths provided 
for people to inject drugs that users 
themselves provide. Everything else is 
provided to ensure that their injection 
is performed safely within a clean and 
sterile environment — that includes 
cotton swabs, oan water, fresh tour- 


a fully niquets, 
stocked, ° as well 
ie aS a community, we absolutely seoet es 
and cannot, in good conscience, continue supplies 
functional ° to clean 
sroto. 00 allow these brothers and sisters Of | ounds 
type. our human family to perish. and 

All of greatly 
this was reduce 


painstakingly done to show that these 
program sites would be completely 
safe and sterile, not the illicit crack 
houses described by the Trump ad- 
ministration and the alt-right conser- 
vative opponents of drug users. 

The operation of the safe consump- 
tion centers is simple, yet extremely 
effective at putting a huge dent in the 
number of deaths San Francisco suf- 
fers daily due to overdose and compli- 
cations related to unsafe practices of 
drug injection. 

Throughout the lifetime of the InSite 
program, approximately 3.5 million 
medically supervised injections have 
taken place. Of these, there have been 
approximately 6,000 cases resulted in 


overdose, or just less than 0.2 percent. 


the risk of infection.As the user 


injects, staff monitor watches for any 


signs of danger. 

Through repeated use of the fa- 
cility, person-to-person connections 
are developed, with users and staff 
being on a first-name basis. If at any 
point the user feels that they wish to 
change their lives and attempt to cure 
themselves of their addiction, the staff 
members are equipped to provide 
instant detoxification services 
and support. 

For those that need help with basic 
survival matters, such as food, hous- 
ing, clothing and an entire host of oth- 
er social services, likewise, these are 
also immediately available through 
effective referrals. 


Never do the program’s 
critics mention the five goals of 
the proposed legislation: 

1. Preventing and/or re- 
versing incidents of overdose, 
thereby saving lives that 
would otherwise be lost. 

2. Preventing diseases, 
particularly of the blood borne 
variety such as HIV/AIDS 
and Hepatitis C, as well as 
many others resulting from 
otherwise non-sterile practic- 
es of injecting on the streets 
under desperate and hurried 
conditions. 

3. Detoxification and treat- 
ment availability. An opt-in 
opportunity open to anyone 
choosing to make an attempt 
to cure his or her disease 
of addiction. 

4. Connecting people to 
other services, both socio-eco- 
nomic and health wise. 

5. Reduction of discarded 
needles on the street and fur- 
ther reduction of 
needle sharing. 

San Francisco’s needle exchange 
program faced a similar battle. Critics 
said that act of sterilized needle dis- 
tribution was considered to be en- 
abling addiction, thereby propagating 
the very problems the sterile needle 
distribution addresses successfully. 
The idea that needle distribution en- 
ables addiction is outright deception, 
which further marginalizes vulnerable 
people, resulting in needless suffering 
and death which the anti-drug user 
considers to be their just desserts. 

_The authors and proponents of this 
AB 186 have vowed to keep fighting 
to make safe consumption center pilot 
program a reality in San Francisco. In 
a city where approximately 22,000 IV 
drug users reside (according to DPH 
estimates) this is nothing less than a 
health crisis of epidemic proportions. 

As a community, we absolutely 
cannot, in good conscience, continue 
to allow these brothers and sisters of 
our human family to perish, all simply 
because we lack a basic understanding 
that drug addiction is far beyond a 
choice. It is, in fact, a disease — one 
that we will only be able to eradicate 
from a starting point of compassion 
and love. 


This article originally appeared in Street 
Sheet, San Francisco’s homelessness 
advocacy newspaper. 


Robert Stanford is a civil rights activist 
and owner of Pollo Suave Bail Bonds 
living in San Francisco's Tenderloin 
District. 
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By Carol Denny 
OPINION 


DR. PHIL, the affable problem-solving TV 
host, has a catch phrase he uses when defensive 
participants exhaust themselves telling him and 
the TV audience why they do things the way they 
do. He listens patiently. And then he says, “How’s 
that working for you?” 

It’s time for Berkeley, and any city with a 


_ “business improvement district” or BID, to ask the 


same question. How’s that working for you? Getting 
anything out of the special tax you’re paying to, for 
instance; the Downtown Berkeley Association to® 
improve your business or community? 

A recent report from the Policy Advocacy Clinic 
at the UC Berkeley School of.Law suggests that 
the answer is “no.” After examining 189 BIDs, it - 
uses the City of Berkeley and more specifically the 
Downtown Berkeley Association (DBA) more than 
once as a case in point of how BIDs are actually 
counter-productive. 

From their inception, the local business 
improvement districts have lobbied locally and 
statewide for 


anti-panhandling, Berkeley now knows—and 
publicly acknowledges—that 
housing is the answer to 


anti-sitting, and 


restrictions which 
primarily target 
the poor. 

The most recent Berkeley City Council agenda 
featured just such a new set of “enforcement 
priorities” from the mayor for the renovated BART 
Plaza which was, at least temporarily, withdrawn 
due to the 9th Circuit Court’s Martin vs. Boise 
decision, and its implications regarding such laws’ 
constitutionality. 

At the Berkeley City Council meeting on October 
16, John Caner—the CEO of the Downtown 
Berkeley Association—stated that “we need to 


: homelessness. 


_ create a balance of civility in our public spaces.” 


This is reminiscent of the early United States, 
when politicians went to excruciating lengths to 
allow only property owners to vote, deliberately 
excluding women and people of color. A property- 
based business improvement district does the same 
thing, but is not even a pure democracy within 
those boundaries, since it is board-run and has-no ~ 
discernable oversight. In Berkeley, “ambassadors” 
aren't fired for assaulting homeless people 
until there is public outcry. Election campaign 
malfeasance and repeated First Amendment and 
civil rights violations are yawned away by the 
Downtown Berkeley Association’s director and 
the City Manager overseeing their contract, which 
continues to focus on counter-productive anti- 
homeless ordinances and practices. 

Ignorance about homelessness might have Been 
forgiven in the earliest iterations of the business 


Street Spirit 


district programs, which grew out of the Main Street 
revitalization programs funded by the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation in the late 1970s. The 
focus was on historic preservation of small towns’ | 
main streets, which suffered in competition with 
malls. 

But Berkeley now knows—and publicly 
acknowledges—that housing is the answer to 
homelessness. Many of our local unsheltered 
population work in town, have kids in school, 
and are stuck on a waiting list for honestly low- 
income housing, especially since “affordable” 
housing isn’t affordable. 

The irony is that the developers and real estate 
moguls who profited off of replacing once- 
affordable housing with developer profit-at-any- 
human-cost schemes sit without oversight on the — 
board of the Downtown Berkeley Association (or are 
among the larger circle of previous board members.) 
Furthermore, the 501(c)(6) organization has a huge 
$1.2 million budget—all accumulated from fees 
which downtown businesses and taxpayers who 
technically own public buildings included in the 
footprint are obligated to pay. 

This means your business or 
you as a citizen may oppose anti- 
homeless laws and both unjust 
and pointless, but you are forced 
to underwrite them and pay the 
Downtown Berkeley Association. 
to advocate for them at your local 
city council and lobby on their 
behalf at the state level as well. 

Business improvement districts are simply a 
map of an area within a city that mandates any 
businesses within that map pay fees involuntarily. 
Even public buildings—such as public schools— 
or public lands—such as courthouses and post 
offices—must pay fees to the BID. . 

There is provision for a little bit of oversight, such 
as Section 19 of Assembly Bill 1319, from 1994: 

“(1) If the city council finds there has been 

misappropriation of funds, malfeasance, 

or a violation of law in connection with the 

management of the district, it shall notice a 

hearing on disestablishment.” (Assembly Bill No. 

1381, Chapter 871, 1994.) 

But nobody has seen that legally mandated 
public hearing on malfeasance yet, even after the 
DBA’s ambassadors’ physical assault on homeless 
people a few years ago, which was videotaped and 


_went viral. The Measure S campaign’s financial 


corruption, where homeless people were hired in a 
corrupt scandal to work against their own interests, 
only merited a weak public apology from the CEO 
John Caner, who remained in place. 

501(c)(6) organizations such as BIDs can engage 
in unlimited lobbying. Even political campaign 
activities are permitted—as long as they are not 
the organization’s primary activity. And nobody is 
evaluating the DBA. They write their own annual 


(Mary Stackiewicz/ Street Spirit) 


‘Berkeley’ S business improvement districts are not working 


report. They hold an annual meeting. When they 
blow off your Public Records requests nobody cares. 

In this way, corporate interests—as opposed 
to small business interests—are not just well- 
represented in front of the Berkeley City Council 
and the City Manager, they’re in the back rooms 
where policy is made. Good luck asking such policy 
to visit the commissions where policy suggestions 
are supposed to be examined and vetted by 
interested citizens. I’ve been asking for years. 

It’s time. It’s time to recognize that the 
unaccountable, out-of-control business lobbies 
enabled by the 1994 legislation are pursuing a 
private agenda. Earlier iterations of the enabling 
BID laws were forced to be responsive to local 
concerns, but the 1994 legislation gave them almost 
unlimited power to tax, to lobby, and to control 
legislation. BIDs no longer represent but rather 
violate community interests. We have no idea what 
our town would look like, or even vote like, if it 
hadn’t had to weather decades of disinformation. 
about poverty and housing from the publicly 
funded business improvement districts. Their 
distortions, their promotions of their own narrow 
interests at the expense of our shared values is hard 
to quantify. 

Let’s use Section 19 to respectfully request that 
corporate interests, disguised as small business 
interests, are well equipped to pay for their own 
stamps and stationary. And then join with local 
business interests, community arts groups, and 
nonprofits to honestly and creatively address 
community issues together. 


Carol Denny is a writer who lives in the East Bay. 


Footsteps in the Rain 


By Claire J. Baker 


We've hurried past 
the huddled homeless 
heaped like potato sacks 
along city sidewalks. 


We never envisioned a saint 
or savior might sleep 
under plastic over cardboard 
and a ste vent. 


One gloomy eat 
after a street person trudged 
into an alley in rain, ae 
we saw footprints etched in light! ig 
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San Jose to pay homeless $15 an hour to 
pick up street trash 


The City of San Jose will soon implement 

a program that will help with its growing 
trash problem. The program would pay 

a group of 25 homeless individuals $15 

an hour to pick up trash at 40 hotspots 
throughout the city. The effort is part of 

the Beautify San Jose program and will 

be overseen by Goodwill and Downtown 
Streets Team, an organization that works 

to end homelessness. However, critics have 
been quick to notice that participants will 
be paid a “non-cash stipend”—a system _ 
that has been condemned in the past for 
limiting the ways in which homeless 
people can spend the money that they earn. 


Tech companies are spending millions _ 
to oppose San Francisco’s “homelessness 
tax” : us 


San Francisco’s tech companies have a lot 
to say about Prop C, the “homelessness 
tax” on the city’s November ballot. 
Leading the front for the “No Plan, No 
Accountability, No on Prop C” campaign 
is Twitter founder Jack Dorsey. Alongside 


Dorsey, Stripe, Lyft, Forward, and Visa 
have also donated nearly $2 million to 
oppose the measure. Supporters of Prop C 
include Salesforce’s Marc Benioff, homeless 
advocates, and some individuals who 
work for the companies that are actively 
opposing the proposition. If passed, the 
measure would raise the gross receipts tax 
by an average of 0.5 percent for businesses 
in the city to help increase funding for 
homeless housing. | 


Oakland City Council approves $8.6 
million package for new Tuff Sheds and 
designated RV campsites 


On Tuesday, October 30 the Oakland 
City Council voted to accept $8.6 million 
in funding from the state for emergency 


homeless services. The money comes from 


the Homeless Emergency Aid Program 
(HEAP), and will fund three new Tuff. 
Shed camps, as well as four designated RV 
campsites, through June 2021. 


Berkeley City Council is considering 
building out surveillance camera system 
in city parks 


The Berkeley City Council recently 
approved a plan to install surveillance 


Homelessness news you may have missed 


By Street Spirit Staff 


Now, the city is seeking community input 
about installing more cameras in other 
parks. This idea has been met with mixed 
reactions. Critics say it would feel like “Big 
Brother” is watching, and that the cameras 
could be used to scrutinize vulnerable 
minority groups.. 


However, many Berkeleyans seem to 
support the idea. An online poll on 
OpenTownHall.com asked Berkeley 
residents for their input on the idea of 


‘cameras being placed at all city parks. 


As of this writing, the responses were 
overwhelmingly skewed in favor of the 
idea. : 


New report estimates there are 9,000+ 
homeless people living in Oakland 


A new report by the Housing and Dignity 
Project estimates that the number of people 
experiencing homelessness in Oakland is 
much higher than previously reported. 


While city typically cites the number of 
unhoused people in Oakland as around 
2,000, the new report says that the number 
could be as high as 9,297. This data 

comes from a homeless needs assessment 


cameras at San Pablo Park. This comes after performed by Alameda County in 2014- 


a shooting in August that left three men 
wounded. : 


2015. 


Birds of a Feather 
(in homage to homeless) 


By Claire J. Baker 


Some sparrows prefer 
downtown streets to 
| ~ parks | 
or neighborhood yards. 


They peck at grit trodden 
8 : 
rich & poor, bankers & 

: poets, | 
professors & students. 


These feathered mavericks 
follow their plan with 
such flow 
we hardly ever notice 

their 
small presence on a build- 
ing’s 
eaves, in alleys, near 
~ parking 
meters, among the home- 
= less. 

Similar stories: both 
surviving unnoticed & 
on 
so little. 


